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FIFTH IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


SCHOOLS OF HELLAS. 


An essay on the Practice and Theory of Ancient Greek Education 
from 600 to 300 B.C. 


By KENNETH J. FREEMAN. 


Edited by M. J. RENDALL, LL.D. With a Preface by 
A. W. VERRALL, Litt.Doc. 


The Times Literary Supplement writes :— 


It is no small tribute to the high merit of the late Mr. K. J. Freeman’s 
work that, in spite of the limitations which its original purpose as a thesis 
for a Trinity Fellowship imposed on its form and the misfortune of Mr. 
Freeman’s early death before he had had time to prepare the thesis for publication, 
his “Schools of Hellas” should now have passed into its third edition and 
should still retain all its freshness and charm. In matter and style, with 
its happy vase illustrations, it is an attractive book. For all who aspire to 
classical scholarship—and to many who have already gone far in that branch 
of ae offers much useful and practical information on the various 
stages of Greek education—its systems, and their merits and blemishes—which 
they will not find in so full and palatable a form elsewhere; for Mr. Freeman’s 
book remains the best, as in 1907 it was the first, on the subject in the English 
language. But Mr. Freeman had a wider interest than things Greek alone. 
In particular, his enthusiasm for the higher ideals of education prompted him 
to pause repeatedly and to point, by apt illustrations and contrasts, the moral 
for modern times, in a.way which has appealed beyond the inner circle of 
classical scholars to a wider public of those who weonete the legacy of 
classical Greece; and, as the success of such a book as this shows, their number 


is by no means small. 
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RARE BOOKS & MANUSCRIPTS, formerly 
owned by WILLIAM LAMBARDE, the 
Historian of Kent (1536-1601), sold by Order 
of W. G. LAMBARDE, Esq., of Bradbourne 
Hall, Sevenoaks, with other properties. 


MESSRS. HODGSON & CO. 


Wit Sell by Auction, at their Rooms, 115, 
Chancery Lane, W.C.2, on WEDNESDAY, 
JUNE 18th, and two following days, at 1 
o’clock, RARE BOOKS & MANUSCRIPTS, for- 
merly in the possession of WILLIAM LAM- 
BARDE, the Historian of Kent (1536-1601), sold 
by Order of W. G. Lambarde, Esq., Bradbourne 
all, Sevenoaks, comprising a_ contemporary 
MS. of the Perambulation of Kent, with the 
editions of 1576 and 1596; the author’s MS. 
Copy of Eirenarcha, 1579; the original unpub- 
lished MS. of John Golding’s “ Justices of 
Peace,” 1580; an interesting Collection of Con- 
temporary Historical and Domestic Papers; a 
volume of 17th Century MS. Plays; eraldic 
MSS. and Documents relating to Kent; fine 
copies of Percyvall’s Spanish Grammar, 1591, 
and Patrick’s Civil Policie, 1576, both with 
presentation inscriptions; first 
Boswell’s Johnson, 2 vols., &c. 
Now on View. 
Catalogue may be had on application. 


SHAKESPEARE 


and other early dramatists. 
Report all early books, pamphlets, 
manuscripts, autograph letters, out 
of the way items, etc., to 


MAGGS BROS., 
34 & 35, Conduit St., London, W. 


STAMPS PURCHASED. 
sirous of purchasing to any amount collections, 
or important lots, of all kinds of stamps, old 
and modern. Submit, stating price required, 
and an immediate settlement will be 
& Y, Ltd., 170, Strand, 
London, W.C.2. 


We are de- 


OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS for SALE 

Early printed Works. Standard Authors. 
First Editions, &c. Catalogues free. Booke 
and autographs wanted for cash. Lists free.— 
panes Atkinson, 188, Peckham Rye, Lon- 
on, 


FFERS INVITED for “The Antiquary,” 
30 volumes, Jan., 1880, to Dec., 1894. Bound 
cloth, leather backs. Good condition.—T., 24, 
Selwyn Road Eastbourne. 
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Craster and Croucingo 429 
Militia Co. Cavan 431 


— AND QUERIES is published every 
Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks. Subscriptions (£1 13s. 4d. a year, cr 
$8 U.S.A., including postage and two half- 
yearly indexes ) should be sent to the 
Publisher. The London Office is at 22, Essex 


Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Central 396), where | 


the current issue is on sale. Orders for back 


numbers, indexes and bound volumes should | 


be sent either to the London Office or to 
High Wycombe: letters for the Editor to the 
London Office. 


Bankers: Child’s, 1, Fleet Street London, E.C.4. 


Memorabilia, 


R. HURCOMB’S SALE yesterday in- 
cluded one item to which that over- 
worked adjective, unique, can justly be 
applied. About the year 1486 King Henry 
VII presented a gold chain of office to 
Thomas Bryan, Chief Justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas, and the chain has passed on 
through his fifty-four successors in office 
until it reached Lord Coleridge, 
The Court of Common Pleas was abolished 
in 1873, and the present Lord Coleridge 
offers the relic for sale. Have the Inns of 
Court any surplus funds wherewith to pre- 


sent such an historic treasure to the nation? 


The | 


(HE forthcoming ‘ History of 

Atheneum,’ by Mr. Tedder, for many 
years secretary and librarian of the Club, 
should be a mine of information on the per- 
sonal side of English intellectual life in the 
nineteenth century. In the last few days 
there have been celebrations in honour of 
the centenary of its foundation, a dinner at 
which Lord Balfour presided and a conver- 
suzione for members and their ladies. Apart 
from war-waitresses, no living woman, it is 
believed, had set eyes on the interior of the 
club until last Tuesday ; but there was due 
precedent for the event, for ini the very 
early days of its existence, ladies were 
admitted on occasion. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| 
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ME: M. H. SPIELMANN has just pub- 
MM lished with the Oxford Press a compara- 
tive study of the Droeshout portrait of Shake- 
speare and the Stratford monument. The 
main object of the book is to prove that the 
' portrait is taken from the print on the 
| title-page of the First Folio, not the print 
‘from the portrait. He also defends the 
authenticity of the Stratford monument and 
| bust. The Droeshout portrait, by the way, 
is now in the Palace of Arts at Wembley. 


[HE State of Massachusetts is trying to 

complete its collection of portraits of 
the early Governors now in the State House 
of Boston, and it is thought that as they 
were all of British birth, English scholars 
| and students may be able to help. Inform- 
| ation about portraits of the following is 
| desired :— 


| 
| 


I.—Governors of Plymouth Colony. — 1620. 
John Carver; 1621, William Bradford; 1634, 
Thomas Prence; 1680, Thomas Hinckley. 

Il.—Governors of Massachusetts Bay Colony 
under the First Charter.—1629, Matthew Cra- 
dock; 1634-51, Thomas Dudley; 1635-36, John 
Haynes; 1641-72, Richard Bellingham. 

III.—Appointed by the King under Second 
Charter.—Governors of the Province of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay.—1692-94, Sir William Phips; 
1715-16, William Tailer; Elizeus Burgess; 1716- 
22, Samuel Shute; 1749-57, Spencer Phips. 

1V.—Also Miles Standish, although he was 
never actually Governor. ‘his portrait is said 
to be ‘ sorely needed ” if an authentic portrait 
can be fognd. 


Any reader of Notes and (Jueries who can 
help should write to Major Wrench, C.M.G., 
The English-Speaking Union, 1, Charing 
Cross, London, W.C.2. 


‘OUR HUNDRED PRINTS and drawings 
of Old Westminster are now on view 

at Caxton Hall, Victoria Street, London. 
The exhibits are mainly the property of the 
local authority, and Mr, Frank Pacy, the 
Westminster Librarian, has got together 
many pictures of more than local interest, 
including many from the recent Gardner 
sale. So many old houses are being pulled 
' down in London nowadays that it is good 
to know that knowledge of their architec- 
ture will not be wholly lost in the days to 
come. Three of the fine old houses in 
Essex-street, for example (opposite our 


London office), have just been levelled to 
the ground, and it is said that the George 
and Vulture, off Lombard-street, of almost 
legendary antiquity, is to be rebuilt, 
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THE Corporation of the City of London 

has lately set up near the entrance to 
Guildhall crypt, a commemorative tablet 
recording some of the historic trials which 
took place on the spot. In addition to refer- 
ences to the Earl of Surrey, Sir Nicholas 
Throckmorton, Cranmer and Lady Jane 
Grey, the tablet records of the lesser known : 


Anne Askew, a Protestant Martyr, was tried 
in 1546 for heresy; afterwards she was tor- 
tured on the rack in the Tower of London, 
carried in a chair to Smithfield, and burnt; 
aged twenty-five. 


John Felton, a Roman Catholic layman, was 
tried in 1554 for high treason and his religious 
views. He was drawn on a hurdle to St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, hanged, beheaded and quartered. 


Henry Peckham and John Daniel were tried 
for a conspiracy to rob the exchequer. They 
were executed on Tower Hill in 1556. 


Dr. Roderigo Lopez, chief physician to Queen 
Elizabeth, was tried for high treason. He was 
executed at Tyburn in 1594. 


Henry Garnet was tried for conspiracy in 
connection with the Gunpowder Plot. He was 
executed in St. Paul’s Churchyard in 1606. 


Sir Gervase Helwys was tried in connection 
with the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury. He 
was hanged on Tower Hiil in 1615. 


NEW MAGAZINE for collectors, the 

First Edition, has just issued its first 
number, containing a detailed report of the 
(Juinn sale in New York, to which we 
reierred last week. 


UNDER the heading of ‘‘The Estate 

Market,’”’ Zhe Times publishes daily 
evidence of how the almost countless _his- 
toric houses of England are changing 
hands. We quote, for example, from the 
issue of June 6:-— 


Trerice Manor, Newquay, built in 1572 by 
John Arundell, contains an ambulatory, a 
“‘priest’s hiding ”’ approached by a secret pas- 
sage, and a dungeon, as well as other reminders 
of a period when religion and_ politics were 
taken very seriously. The hall and drawing- 
room have dated mantelpieces of the year that 
the house was built, and the ceilings of the 
drawing-room and other chambers are richly 
ornamented. In the second year of the last 
century Trerice passed to the Aclands of Kil- 
lerton, in the adjoining county. Messrs. 
Wilson and Co. (Mount Street) will sell Trerice 
next Thursday. 

Other ancient houses for sale by the same 
firm include Armscote Manor, Stratford-on- 
Avon, noteworthy in the annals of the Society 
of Friends, because thence George Fox was 
taken “ by a strange sort of mittimus, and 
cast into Worcester jail.” 


RENCH TRANSCATIONS of English 
books fetched high prices at the sale of 
the library of M. Arthur Meyer, the well- 
known editor of the Gaulois. For Nodier’s 
translation of the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield’ 
£196 was paid, and similar sums for other 
English classics rendered with varying suc- 
cess into French. Scientific books can, no 
doubt, be translated from one tongue to 
another without loss; but with works of the 
imagination one can only wonder whether 
the gallant effort is worth while. 


HO said, ‘‘The Guard dies but never 
surrenders’’? <A little new light is 
thrown on the old controversy by Sir Francis 
Howard, who has just published his 
“Reminiscences, 1848-1890,’ through Mr. 
Murray. He records that General Sir H. 
Halkett, who fought in the Peninsular War, 
told his father that be personally captured 
General Cambronne, to whom the phrase is 
generally ascribed, at Waterloo. Cambronne 
escaped—but he recaptured him, and _ the 
only remark made by the French General 
was a very vulgar expletive. 


[HE appearance of a line and a half in 

Anglo-Saxon type attached to an In 
Memoriam notice on the front page of The 
Times of May 17, is, we think, an innova- 
tion worthy of record. There used to be an 
occasional advertisement in the ‘‘ agony 
column ’’ printed in Chinese, and _ the 
Literary Supplement sometimes indulges in 
phonetic script. One wonders how many 
founts are stored in Printing House Square. 


WE publish below a short list of books 
just issued, which should be of special 
interest to readers of ‘N. & Q.’:— 


Report on the manuscripts of Earl Bathurst. 
Historical Manuscripts Commission. (Sta- 
tionery Office, 12s. 6d. net). 

A Short History of Wantage School. By K. A. 
R. Sugden. (Oxford University Press). The 
records go back to 1597. 


Steevens’ Hospital, Dublin, 1720-1920. By Dr. 
ge C. Kirkpatrick. (Dublin University 
Press). 


Sir Thomas Browne’s Letter to a Friend, 169. 
(la, Kensington Place, London. 6s.) 
A reproduction of the first folio edition. 
Chronicles of the Eighteenth Century. _ By 
Maud Wyndham.’ ‘Two volumes. (Hodder 
and Stoughton, 30s. net). 


Mention in this list does not preclude or 
imply a subsequent review. 
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| separately by Thomas Cadman in 1589. 
Liter ary and Historical The greater part of the tract consists of 
‘reproductions or paraphrases of Spanish 
Notes. _ propaganda documents, each of which is 
_duly examined and — These docu-+ 
ments, summed up briefly, are as follows: 
AN ARMADA CURIOSITY. | (1) ‘Advice from London,’ dated August 26 


, (1588) and addressed to the Spanish Ambas- 


extant documents relating to the 
Spanish Armada, apart from their his- S@dor in Paris reporting the loss of the 


torical importance, have considerable literary English flagship and a muntiny of Catholies 
interest as contemporary records and speci- ‘" England ; (2) a letter dated Sept. 5, and 
mens of the noble art of vituperation. Even “et to Spain, containing a report of Eng- 
from among these, however, it would be lish losses by Tuan de Gamarra, a Spanish 
difficult to match the following parody of merchant; (3) another letter to the same 
the ‘Te Deum,’ directed at the vanquished effect, from Pedro de Alva, a merchant, and 
enemy and published in the year after the dated Sept. 1; (4) a report, apparently con- 
victory. The tract from which it is taken firming this news by tee 
has an additional interest as the work of a ©) 
Spaniard and one of the few Spanish texts th 

century. Fortunately both the original and Scot and “(6) 
an English translation are still extant, so 


that there can be no doubt as to its Spanish 


source, Which might otherwise be questioned; ;),, supposed Spanish victory. | With the 
for occasionally,as in * Vox Populi, or Newes  qetails of the arguments we are not here 
from Spay ne,’ by Thomas Scott (1620) ?, the concerned. The author employs the cus- 
phrase “‘translated out of the Spanish” tomary allusive style of the sixteenth cen- 
served as mere camouflage to English propa- — tury, appending to the first four answers 


ganda. complimentary sonnets to the Queen and her 
The title page of the original Spanish naval chiefs. The travesty of the ‘Te 
tract runs as follows: , Deum’ occurs in the course of a digression 


ED ADE ‘after the fifth answer and before the verses 

PRES | AS EN ESPANA ENBITUPERIO 

DE LA | Armada Inglesa, y de el illustrissimo Wth a general explanation by the author o 
excellen | tissimo Senor don CHARLOS Conde his reasons for undertaking this defence of 
e HOWARDE | grande Almirante de Ingala- his country’s enemy. 

terra, &c. Y | de el muy | Illustre y valeroso The English version of the travesty loses 

Cavallero don Francisco | DRAQUE, y de los much of the flavour and humour of the 


de mas nobles | y caballeros. | Dirigida a la 
Sacra Chatolica y real Majestad de la Reyna °Figinal, as will readily be seen. In justice 


Dofia ISABEL nuestra Senora. Por la | gratia to John Lea, however, we are bound to 
de Dios Reyna de INGALATERRA, | Francia, recognise the difficulty of his task in 
Irlandia, y, defensora | de la fee, &., fecha attempting to render in English an exotic, 
por | D.F.R. de M. if not an antiquated, type of humour. 

James Lea, who translated the tract into The bold profanity of the original may be 
English, describes the author as ‘‘a Span- considered as medieval or modern, Goliardic 
ish gentleman: who came hither out of the or Byronic, but is is certainly not Eliza- 
Lowe Countries from the service of the bethan, and might well have sounded strange 
prince of Parma, with his wife and familie, to readers accustomed to the worst scur- 
since the overthrowe of the Spanish Armada, | rilities of the pamphleteers. Moreover, the 
forsaking both his countrie and MRomish original author may have been partly 
religion.”” This information is given onthe | responsible for the laboured accuracy of the 
title page of the English version, which in | translation, for in another place the trans- 
other respects follows the original, except lator, apologising for his inadequate ver- 
for the tactful modification of ‘‘la Sacra’ sion of Brabo’s Romanzes, explains that his 
Catholica y real Majestad’’ into ‘‘the hands were tied by the original author, 
Queenes most excellent Majestie.”’ | The who insisted on a literal rendering; and 
Spanish and English were both published | with this explanation, he proceeds to give a 
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freer and less literal version of the same 
poems. 

So much for the context. We may now 
proceed to the travesty itself. After the 
answer to the Postmaster of Bordeaux comes 
a ‘“‘briefe, true and Christian relation of 
that which was done in England after the 
departure of the Armada.’’ A solemn ser- 
vice of ‘‘ thankesgiving and spirituall exer- 
cise’? was held at St. Paul’s, in the pre- 
sence of the Queen. The ‘‘sundrie Psalms ”’ 
sung on this occasion included the ‘Te 
Deum,’ which, in the original tract, is 
quoted in Latin. Lea’s translation, closely 
following the original then proceeds as 


follows :— 

There were also said sundrie praiers, some 
of thankesgiving for so great benefits received 
from the Lord; others tor the life and pros- 
peritie of the Quenes Majestie, and for peace, 
others for the increasing of oure zeale and 
holding of his holie hand over us, and for his 
church universall. To him be all praise, honor 
and glorie for ever and ever. Amen. 


Far otherwise, 6, Spaine, they celebrate heer 
such victories, then they do in thy kindomes 
and provinces; for there they passe all in 
worldly sports, as maskings, dauncings with 
bels, hurlings of canes, launcing of buls, Iusts 
and torneies, and with these, o, Spaine, thou 
givest the glorie of thy victories to the world, 
as though the world had given them unto thee: 
but from hence forth take thy counsell and 
give them to God, and turne to him, But if 
thou wilt be obstinate and still give them to 
the world, heere I present thee a Himne which 
thou maist sing to the thead of this world. 


The Himne. 


Te Papam damnamus. ‘Te confusam con- 
fitemur. 

Te confusionis Patrem, omnis terra arbi- 
tratur. 

Tibi Ecclesiastici & seculares incessabili voce 
proclamant, 
Confusus, Confusus, 
Babaloth. 


Confusus dominus 


Vacui sunt coeli & terra: operibus gloriae |. 


tuae. 

Te gloriosus, Theologorum chorus. 

Te Medicorum laudabilis numerus, 

Te Philosophorum candidatus, vituperat ex- 
ercitus. 

Te per orbem terrarum omnis confitetur 
schola. 

Patrem Mentis aegestatis. 

Reprobandum tuum falsum & innorme 
Collegium, 

Malum quoque tuum spiritum. 

Tu rex gloriae vanae. 

Tu superbiae sempiternus es filius. 

Tu ad regendam suscepturus Ecclesiam, con- 
fudisti mundum. 

Tu injuncto mortis juramento, clausisti tibi 


credentibus Regna coelorum. 


Tu ad dexteram Diaboli sedes: in pena 
Luciferi. 

Iudicatus crederis esse venturus, 

Te ergo quaesumus tuis Scholis subveni, quas 
ligitioso furore perdidisti. 

Aeterno fac cum sociis tuis igne numerari. 


Damna Papatum hune Domine, & maledic 
haereditati suae, 
Et doma eum, humillia illum usque in 


aeternum. 

Per singulos dies Papam maledicimus tibi, 

Et vituperamus nomen tuum in seculum, & 
in seculum seculi. 

Dignare Domine die illo, Peceatorem hune 
damnare. 

Ne miserearis cius Domine, né miserearis 


ius. 
Fiat ‘aulediahe tua Domine super eum, 
quemadmodum speravimus in te. 
Tibi Domine peccavit, contundatur 
“in aeternum, 
Amen. 


The same in English [only in Lea’s version]. 


We condemn thee 6 pope. We knowledge 
thee to be confounded. 

All the earth judgeth thee to be the father 
‘ot confusion. 

To thee the cleargie and laitie continually do. 


crie: 
Confounded, confounded, confounded: Lord 
of Babaloth. 


Heaven and earth are void: of the workes of 
thy glorie. 
The glorious companie of divines: dispraise 


ee. 

The — societie of Phisitions: dispraise 
ee. 

The noble armie of Philosophers: dispraise. 


ee. 

Everie schoole throughout the world doth. 
knowlege thee: 

The father of the povertie of minde to be. 

Thy counterfeit and enormous colledge to: 
be reprobate, 

Also thine evill spirit. 

Thou art the king of vaine glorie. 

Thou art the everlasting son of pride. 

When thou tookest upon thee to governe the 
church, thou disorderedst the world. 

Thou by an injoined oth of death, hast shut 
the kingdome of heaven to all that 
beleeve thee. 

Thou sittest at the right hand of the divel: 
in the pain of Lucifer. 

Thou — beleeved that thou shalt come to be 
judged. 

Wee therefore praie thee helpe thy colledges: 
which thou hast cast away by conten- 
tious fury. 

Make them to be numbered with thy fellowes: 
in fire everlasting. 

O Lord, condemn this papacy: And curse his 
inheritage. - 

Subdue him: and cast him downe for ever. 

Day by day 6 pope we curse thee. 

We dispraise thy name: ever world without 
end. 
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Vouchsafe, 6 Lord, that daie, this sinner to. 
condemne. 

O Lord, have no mercy upon him, have no 
mercy upon him. | 

O Lord, let thy curse lighten upon him: as 
we have trusted in thee. 

O Lord against thee hath he sinned; let him 
for ever be confounded. 


Bernarv FE. C. Davis. 


CRASTER AND CROUCINGO. 


The first name in the List of the Cities 
of Britain which is preserved in the eleventh 
century Vatican MS. of the ‘ Historia Brit- 
tonum’* is ‘Cair Ebrauc.”” This also 
heads the List in the twelfth-century Paris | 
MS. The great importance of that city— 
namely, York, justified the compiler of the | 
list in placing it first. The second city is 
“Cair Ceint,” or Canterbury. Numbers | 
iii, ix, and xv in the two MSS. specified | 
are Cair Gurcoc, Cair Merdin and Cair 
Gloui. These are ‘‘ Coccium,’”? Carmarthen | 
and Gloucester. These are all three missing | 
in the other MSS. So, too, is Cair Ceri, 
now Cirencester. Next to Londinium, Cair 
Ceri, or Corinium, was the largest of the. 
Roman cities of Britain. It was called 
DuroCornouium in pre-Roman times and 
one period it was the capital city of the 
Cornouii. It became known later as 
“Corinium,’’ and that Brythonic form 


the forerunner of the Old English ‘‘ Cyrene- | 
ceaster.”’? ‘‘ Corini’’ became Curini, and | 
that yielded ‘‘ Cyrene.” ‘‘ Corinium of the | 
Dobuni,’”’ as it was called after the second | 
century, was 240 acres in extent, and it was | 
equal in area to such important Roman | 
cities as Cologne.t Its walls were two miles | 
round, and its remains have shown that it | 
was a large and opulent town. Why such | 
acity was omitted from all the MSS. of the— 
Civitates Britanniae, except the two named | 
above, is inexplicable. 

The numerical sequence of the missing | 
names iii, ix, and xv, is noteworthy. From | 
ix to xv the two related MSS. present the | 
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to ‘‘Granth,” and to pretend that that is 
the etymon of Grantchester. But not one 
of the thirteen MSS. that were collated by 
Mommsen yields either grant or granth. 

The lists in the Vatican MS. and _ the 
Paris MS. (Mommsen’s M and N) present 
a geographical sequence and grouping which 
are wanting in the eleven other MSS. More- 
over, the numbers of the four cities in this 
group in M and N are xvi., xvii, xviii, and 
xix. In most of the other MSS. the ¢or- 
responding names are numbered 4, 10,/ 16 
and 22. Similarly xii and xiii of «the 
MSS. M and N are 3 and 9 in others; 
XX, XXi, and xxii are 5, 11 and 17; and 
XXxili, xxv and xxvi are 6, 12 and 18. The 
variation in numerical order is clearly gov- 
erned by the number 6, Theodor Momm- 
sen’s thoroughness set these facts before us.* 
But their significance has not been ‘realised 
by commentators. 

Now, if we take the town-names Lutlid, 
Graut and Daun, we have Carlisle, Cair 
Graut and Doncaster, running in sequence, 
and the assumption that “ Cair Graut’’ is 
Grantchester obviously destroys the  geo- 
graphical order; reduces the numerical one 
to insignificance; neglects the regular gram- 
matical value of the Welch phrase ‘‘ Cair 
uraut and ignores the paleographical 
possibility of scribal confusion of ¢ and tin 
that phrase. As ‘‘Cair Gusteint” in 


| MSS. M and N presents the lenation of ¢, 


and really is Welch for Castrum Constantii, 
it cannot be sound to assume that ‘‘ Cair 
Graut”’ is not Welch for the Castrum of 
Craut. This grammatical and _ linguistic 
difficulty has not been considered by those 
scholars who have forcibly identified ‘‘ Cair 
Graut’’? with Grantchester. It is a very 
real one, nevertheless. 

Moreover, as we have a ¢ in Graut, we 


ave constrained to go a step further and 
inspect the problem that is always sug- 
gested by ¢ or ¢ in doubtful forms. The 


scribal confusion of ¢ and ¢ is so common 
that its possible consequences should never 


names of cities in Wales and Cornovia (not be ignored. In the twelfth-century Durham 


Cornavia, i.e., Cornwall). From Cair | 


MS. (Mommsen’s D) we get ‘‘ Cair Tara- 


Gloui: Gloucester, we spring northward to tauc”’ for Cair Caratauc ; in the twelfth-cen- 


| 


Cair Luilid, Cair Graut, Cair Daun and | tury Paris MS. (N) we find “Cair Cus: 


Cair Britoc. In the Harley MS. Cair Grauth | 
appears. It is customary to ‘‘ amend ”’ this 


*V. Theodor Mommsen’s edition in ‘ Chro- 
nica Minora,’ Tomus III (1894), pp. 210-212. 
+Cp. ‘Roman Britain,’ by R. G. Colling- 
wood, 1923, pp. 49, 50. i 


for Cair Custeint; a1 thin 
teenth-century Cotton MS. (() we get “Cair 
Ebroaut ’’ for Cair Ebroauc. C 
if we apply the consideration involved we 
become postulated upon a Welch form Cair 


and in the thir- 


Consequently 


* Cp. his footnotes on p. 210 (u.s. note 1). 
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Grauc, which would mean the Castrum of 
Crauc, 

With this phrase before us we are imme- 
diately reminded of the ‘‘ Craucestre’’ of 
Leland,* and the ‘‘ Caer Greu’”’ of the 
Welch ‘Triads of Arthur and his Men.’t+ 
Craucestre is the ‘‘ Craster’”’ of to-day. 
That rhymes with ‘‘ waster’? and ‘ mais- 
ter.’’ It lies in that portion of the Roman 
territory between the Walls to which the 
Ravennate Geographer gave the name of 
Croucingo, 7.e., the Gou, or district of 
Crouco. 

The end-word of Croucingo is  timidly 
regarded as presenting a difficulty. Weare 
asked to expect that thirteenth-century 
copies of the work of a seventh-century geo- 
grapher would produce fourth-century 
forms. Croucingo is reflected in the 
‘‘Pathergo”’ of early medieval times. 
Moreover fré in Old High Dutch points to 
frauja, just as gd points to gauja. In the 
tenth and eleventh centuries we find in the 
Upper Rhineland a great variety of -gau- 
forms: ¢.g., Musugauo, Sconegouue, Zuri- 
gov, and Ramicogore. These are all recorded 
in Paulus Piper’s Index.{ 

In the Times Literary Supplement of 
March 11, 1920, Mr. W. H. Stevenson said 
of the form ‘‘Croucingo”: ‘‘The ou of 
this form raises suspicion: it can only be 
explained as a misreading of on (which is 
found in one of the MSS.), or as a careless 
reproduction of a Greek spelling. I can 
find only two other instances of ow in Rav- 
ennas—one, the Indian Mouvastica, the 
other, the Spanish Cougion, Ptolemy’s 
Kwovyiov.” 

It is in the latest MS. of Ravennas that 
the erroneous form Croncingo occurs, and 
Pinder & Parthey’s ‘Index’ does not in- 
clude the scribal variants. These points are 
negligible. What really is important 1s 
the recognition of the need to enquire and 
learn—(1) whether the infrequent Western 
digraph ou § ever occurs in Britannic in- 
scriptions of Roman times; and (2) if so, 
whether ow has been found more frequently 


& Q. (Sept. 12, 1896), viii Series, 
x. 216, 325: ‘ Craucestre—its Locality.’ 
+V. ‘The Four Ancient Books of Wales, 
ed. W. F. Skene (1866), Triad 27. ‘ 
+V. his edition of the ‘ Libri Confraterni- 
tatum’ in Monumenta Germaniae Historica 
(1884), pp. 548/9. ; 
Cp. J.C. Zeuss, ‘ Grammatica Celtica,’ ed. 
2 (1868-1871), p. 34: Ov gallica vix unquam apud 
scriptores.” 
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in any one part of the Britannias than in 
another. 

A reference to the section Res Epigraphica 

in Hibner’s ‘Inscriptiones Brittanniae 
Latinae’ (C.I.L., vii. 1873), p. 345, will 
reveal the facts not only that ow really is 
found in Britannic inscriptions dating from 
Roman times, but that 70 per cent. of those 
occurrences are found in the very district 
between the Walls that we are concerned 
with. On p. 432 of Pinder & Parthey’s 
edition of the ‘ Ravennatis Anonymi Cosmo- 
graphia’ (1860), we may learn that the 
region in which Croucingo must be located 
lay to the north of the Wall of Hadrian. 
Hence it was partly, if not wholely, in 
Northumberland. Now Hibner gives the 
following names_ which present ow: 
Ouflentina], Goutius, Lousi (bis), Mounus, 
Mountibus, Mounti. These occur on in- 
scribed stones discovered in Roman ruins at 
Hexham, Newcastle-on-lyne, Chesters, 
Housesteads, Habitancum, Riechester and 
Plumpton Wall. The three other inscrip- 
tions found outside of Croucingo yield 
Bouti, Carssouna and Loucetio; and they 
emanated from London, Lincoln and Bath, 
respectively. 
_ I identify the Almc, headword ‘‘ Crouc” 
in Croucingo, with the Gmc. Craug_postu- 
lated by O.E. Créac and by the Brythonic 
“Cair Grauc”’ in the Nomina Civitatum; 
and with the Suevic Croug, the unshifted 
form we get in the Gallician inscription of 
ce, A.D. 420, which I endeavoured to explain 
in ‘N. & Q.’ on May 1, 1920. 

Consequently, when we recognise that ou 
is a Suevic and Alemannic digraph, as 
well as a Celtic one, and when we realise 
that seven out of the ten inscriptions in 
Britain which yield it were found in North- 
umberland, we are justified in ‘asserting 
that the Croucingo of Ravennas must stand, 
no matter how inconvenient for scholars it 
may be. 

The forms Cair Grauc, the Castrum of 
Crauc, and Craucestre appear to march 
together. The form cestre is rare in North- 
umberland. I only know of one other 
besides Craucestre, namely, Cyrencestre-on- 
the Wall. We have to come south to Cor- 
nouia to find a group of towns bearing this 
designation: cp. Leicester, Worcester, 
Alcester, Gloucester. It is noteworthy that 
the Cohort of the Cornouii was stationed in 
the fourth century at Pons Atlii, or New 
castle-on-Tyne. Moreover, the Fourth 
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Cohort of the Lengones was at Seaton, near 
Wallsend, and the Second Cohort of the 
same Gallic tribe was at Chester-le-Street. 
The Lengones were connected with the Cor- 
nouii through Ceri Hir Lyngwyn, i.e., Tall 
Ceri the Lengonian, a third-century ances- 
tor of King Arthur who left his name to 
Corinium in Gloucestershire and to Ceri- 
nium on the Wall. (The Ravennate MSS. 
have cermium, as I have previously pointed: 
out.*) Ceri indicates an older Corin just as 
Beli indicates Belin. 

The full form of Craucestre before the 
absorption and sibilisation of its c, must 
have been Craucescester. That could not 
mean the Crows’ Chester, as is supposed. 
The Old Welch ‘‘ Cair Greu” exhibits drop- 
ping of final g. In Brythonic that was a 
very frequent phenomenon.t We speak of 
the county of Pembroke: the Welchman 
says ‘Sir Benfro.”” The modern Welch 
words, dri, da, bro, ffa, tc and many 
others, all had final g in early times. Con- 
sequently if we take ‘‘ Caer Graut’’ under 
consideration, and have due regard to the 
possible dropping of g and the variability 
of Welch aw and eu (the dialectal represent- 
ation of Old Welch ou), we are faced by a 
possible form Cair Groug, the Castrum of 
Croug, and we are justified in equating that 
with the dialectal Crouc, Crauc, Créac. 
Hence Croucingo, Cair Greu, Craucestre, 
and the Craster of to-day, present the same 
etymon. Craster is undoubtedly situated in 
the ancient Croucingo. This was the Gou 
of the Alemannic King Crouc, — Latin 
Crocus, who also possessed Crococalana, and 
whose name is preserved in the Mercian and 
Lindiswara Crochestons, and in ‘‘ Crogin- 
den,’”’ the Surrey Croydon. 

ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 


MILITIA COMMISSTONS, CO. CAVAN. 
(See ante, pp. 353, 3591). 
Tue Honstr. Mr. Justice Coote’s 
RecGrMent or Foor. 
Comns, dated 30 April, 1708. 
Mervyn Pratt, Esq., Lieut.-Coll. 
Captain, 
*V. Cymmrodor’, (1919), vol. xxix, 
3 ooh § 16, in my article on ‘The Name of 
erdic.’ 
+ Cp. Zeuss (u.s. note 7), p. 141, where ‘ Abo- 


litae g in fine vocum exempla quaedam” are 
given, Also c.p. Willy Foy’s article ‘ Zur cel- 


and 


tischen Lautgeschichte,’ in Archiv fur celtische 
Philologie, Bd. iii (1901), p. 272. 


William FzHerbert,* Esq., 
Captain. 

Charles Townley,* Captain. 

Arthur Cecill,* Captain of Grenadiers. 
Richard Young,* 
} 

Charles Mortimore.* Captain, 

Thomas Cole, Captain. 

Edward Cosbye,* Captain. 

Robert Johnson, Captain. 

Arthur Galbraith, Captain. 

John Standford,* Captain, 

William Cross, Captain. 
(Robert Bredin, Licut., by Comn. dated 
29 April, 1710). 

Henry Newburgh,* Captain. 
[No other entries of subordinate 

Commissions. ] 


Major and 


Arthur Crcit, afterwards Hamit- 
TON, of Castle Hamilton, Killeshandra, was 
son of Philip Cecil, of Drumury, Co. 
Cavan, by Nicola, sister of Sir Francis 
Hamilton, Bart. Arthur Cecil Hamilton, 
who succeeded to his uncle’s property, was 
twice married. No mention is made of his 
first wife in Lodge’s ‘ Peerage,’ 1754, _ ii. 
200, but by her he had two daughters and 
co-heiresses, viz.: — (1) Frances, married 
(settlements dated Nov. 2, 1719) Thomas 
Fleming, of Belville, Co. Cavan (see 1702 
list), and (2) Ann, married Hugh Wil- 
loughby, of Carrow, Co. Fermanagh (Reg- 
istry of Deeds, Book 48, p. 6 and Book 49, 
p. 254, and Chancery Bill, Fleming v. 
Gore, Nov. 18, 1763). He married secondly, 
Nov. 16, 1720 the only daughter of Thomas 
Connor of Dublin, and by her had two 
more daughters and co-heiresses :—(3) Mar- 
garet, married June 18, 1741, Thomas 
George, 1st Viscount Southwell, and (4) 
Nichola married, Dublin Marr. Lic., 1750, 
the Right Hon. Richard Jackson, of Cole- 
raine and Forkill, M.P. for Coleraine (see 
above Chancery Bill). Mr Cecil Hamil- 
ton died about 1758. Mrs. Willoughby had 
died before him. His sister Anne Cecil, 
had married 1716, as his first wife, Henry 
Edgeworth, of Lissard, Co. Longford, and 
died without issue 1731. (Reg of Deeds, 
Book 48, p. 6, and Chancery Bill, Edge- 


worth v, Edgeworth, July 31, 1755). 
Edward Cossy, of Skeas, Co, Cavan, J.P., 
High Sheriff 1701 and 1711 (afterwards 
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Major, 1718) was second son of William | were to take Pattern by them, and show as 


Cosby, of Cosbystown, Co. Fermanagh, and 
brother of Arnold Cosby (see 1702 list). He 
had been Cornet in the Regt. formerly 
under the Hon, Brigadier Wolseley. He 
married 1st, Jane, daughter of James Hand, 
by Margery, sister of Sir Robert Cole, and 
2nd (Prerog. marr. :lic., 
Catherine, sister of Robert Stewart, of 


Castlerothery, Co. Wicklow, High Sheriff | 


Co. Wicklow 1710, and daughter of 


George Stewart, of Strabane, by Catherine, | 


sister of the Rev. Hugh Barclay. He 
died intestate, admon. Feb, 25, 1736/7, 
having had by his second wife four sons 
and a daughter, viz.:—(1) Arnold (see 1740 
list). (2) Barclay (see 1740 list). (3) 
Hugh. (4) Rev. William, Rector of Tom- 
regan, diocese of Kilmore, entered T.C.D., 
Jan, 19, 1726/7, B.A. 1731, M.A. 1734. 
J.P, Co. Cavan, March 11, 1761, died 1783, 
will dated Jan, 28, proved same year. 
(1) Catherine, bapt. at Kilmore, May 8, 
1705, married before Feb. 25, 
Charles Stewart, of Lisglin, Co, Armagh, 
who died, codicil to will dated July 17. 
1747, proved Prerog., March 8, 1750. <A 
description of the above Rev. William Cosby 
and his nephew Thomas (son of his brother 
Arnold, see 1740 list) appears in a very 


rare newspaper volume, entitled The Public | 


Monitor, or New Freeman’s Journal, pre- 
served in the Library of the Royal Irish 
Academy, Dublin. This paper contains a 
series of acticles, called ‘A View of Ste 
phen’s Green.’ Two men, Vantrump and 
Doderidge, are represented as watching the 
stream of sauntcrers on the Green, and one 
asks the other about various persons. The 
answers are usually outrageously scurrilous, 
but occasionally, as in this instance, most 
complimentary. In the issue for August 
10-12 1773. is the following :— 


VANTRUMP. 

Pray, who are those two gentlemen walking 
towards us in Blue? I think they have some- 
thing very soft and mild in their Countenances, 
I believe they are relations. 


DoDERIDGE. 


Oh, my Friend, two better Men you are not 
acquainted with; they are without Pride, and 
have the Love of everyone, both Rich and Poor. 
that have the Pleasure of their 
and are of the greatest Use to the Part of the 
Country they live in: the Iow, fat man is the 
Rev. Wm. C—sbye, of Willstown, near Baily- 
horough, County Cavan, and the other is his 
Nephew, Tho. C—sbye, of Curkis, in_ said 
County; I could wish some other Gentlemen 


Aug. 27. 1700), | 


1736/7, | 


much Compassion to the Poor as they do; I 
| really cannot point out all their good Qualities, 
I will let their Neighbours rest for the present, 
in Hopes of Amendment, otherwise I have a Rod 
in Steep for them. ‘The tall Lady is the Wife 
| of Mr. Thomas C—sbye, as good a woman as 
| lives, and is in Fact the Friend and Doctress 

ot the Place she lives in. 


| William Firzuersert, of Shercock, Co, 
nee J.P., July 4, 1704, High Sheriff 
Arthur was High Sheriff, Co. 
| Cavan, 1723 

| Charles Mortimer, of Lislin, Co. Cavan, 
| High Sheriff 1708, married Dorothea Saun- 
—— and died, will dated March 18, 
1708/9, proved Prerog. April 27, 1710, leav- 
/ing Richard, William, James, Margaret 
/and Anne. His widow is stated to have 
/married secondly Fenton Cole, son of Sir 
| Michael Cole, of Enniskillen, but she 
| seems to have married Edward Kellett before 
| that, if one may judge by the title of a 
Chancery Bill, Nov. 24, 1715, William, 
Margaret and Anne Mortimer, minors, by 
Richard Mortimer their guardian,  v. 
| Edward Kellett, and Dorothy his wife, 
| James Neale, and Ann Cragg. 


Henry NewsurGu, of Rahick, Co. Cavan, 
High Sheriff 1719, was son of Capt. Thomas 
Newburgh, of Castlefin, Co. Donegai, and 

Ballyhaise, Co. Cavan, High Sheviff Co. 
| Cavan 1676, by his second wife Letitia, sis 
‘ter of George Vaughan, aiterwards 
wife of Robert Saunders and of Colonel 
| William Berry, of Dublin. His will, dated 

Dec. 9, 1727, was proved Prerog. .\ug. 12, 
1728. He was half-brother of Coionel 
Brockhill Newburgh, see later. 

John Stanrorp, of Carn, Belturbet, High 
Sheriff, Co, Cavan 1734, and Co. Monaghan 
1741, J.P., was eldest son of Luke Stan- 
ford, of Belturbet, merchant, by Anne, 
daughter of John Hecclefield of Lurganboy, 
Co. Fermanagh. He entered T.C.D., Nov. 
27, 1701, aged 15, B.A. 1706, and married 
| (Kilmore marr, lic., Nov. 22, 1707) Elinor 
' eldest daughter of Major Daniel French (see 

1702 list), by Isabella Bedell his wife, and 
thus obtained the Bedell property of Carn. 
| He had three sons and two daughters, viz.: 
/—(1) John, entered T.C.D., July 8, 1734, 
aged 15, buried at St. Muchael’s, Dublin, 
| April 26, 1735. (2) Bedell Howard (see 
| 1756 list). (3) Daniel (see 1740 list). (1) 
' Anne, married Prerog. marr. lic., Dec. 4, 


1747, Henry Richardson, M.D., of Beltur- 
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bet son of the Rev. John Richardsen, Dean 
of Kilmacduagh, and Rector of Annagh, 
otherwise Belturbet, and by him (who died 
Oct, 10, 1766) was ancestress of Richardson 
of Summerhill, Co, Fermanagh. @ 
Charity, married John Bradshaw, of Lisa- 
buck, Co, Monaghan, and had issue. 


Charles Towntey (Major 1715), 


High 
Sheriff 1707, J.P. in 1714, was . 


son of 


Samuel Townley, High Sheriff 1686, by Dor- | 


cas Moygne or Moyne. He entered T.C.D., 
Feb. 15, 1679/80, ‘aged 18, and died 1717, 
will dated Jan. 25, 1716/7 proved in diocese 
of Kilmore, May 14, 1717. 


Richard Younc, of Drumgoon and 
Lahard, Killeshandra, was brother of Mrs. 


John Beatty (see 1702 list), and of Matthew | 


Young of Coolbane, Co, Cavan (whose will, 
dated Dec, 26, 1696, was proved Prerog. 
Nov. 23, 1697), and probably son of James 
Young, of Coolbane, attainted 1689. Rich- 
ard Young was buried at Killeshandra, 
July 14, 1745, having had by his wife, 
whose name has not been ascertained, four 
sons and an eldest daughter, viz. :—(1) 
Francis (see 1715 list). (2) James, of 
Lahard, born at Belturbet, entered T.C.D., 
May 10, 1703, aged 17, B.A. 1708, buried 
at Killeshandra Sept. 1, 1775, aged 95 
{sic], will dated March 26, 1769, not proved 
in the Prerogative Court till Jan, 29, 1798. 
(3) Mathew, of Lahard (see 1727 list), (4) 
John, of Drumgoon (see Newburgh’s Dra- 
goons, 1740 list). (1) Catherine, married, 
settlements dated July 22, 1713, Alexander 
Brooke (see Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry,’ 
Brooke of Dromavana. 
H. B. Swanzy. 


(To be continued). 


Corrigenda to last articie, p. 393, col. 2, line 
27, wite of Francis Young of Rockfield (mar- 
riage settlements, 1739/40). For ‘‘ Frances ” 
read ‘‘ Jane” Kellett. She was buried in 
Moynalty Churchyard 17 April, 1779. 


Fo — Natvre hath 
taught all living creatures to be their own 
physicians. . . . No Indian is so savage 
but that he knows the use of his tobacco 
and contra-yerva. Yea, even the brute 


creatures are bred with this skill: the dog 
when he is stomach-sick, can go right to his 
proper grass; the cat to her nep; the goat, 
to his hemlock ; the weasel, to rue; the hart, 
to ditany : 


the sick lion can cure himself 


with an ape; tiie monkey with a spider; the 
bear with an ant-heap; and the stork is said 
to have taught man the use of the glyster; 
the toad hath recourse to his plantain leaf; 
the tortoise to his pennyroyal; and in 
| short there is none but knows his own medi- 
| cine.”? — Bishop Hall’s ‘ Select Thoughts,’ 
No. 51, published 1647 (vol, vi. 274, 1808 
| edition). 
| G. S. 


Queries. 


THe British Navy ar Marsaira.—The 
‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ is recognised as 
so great an authority that it seems to be 
' almost a duty to draw attention to any 
slips or mis-statements that one may detect. 
Few will deny that on the whole it well 
deserves its high reputation for accuracy, 
and errors cannot easily be discovered. But 
/it is questionable whether the following 
| statement can be justified: s.v. ‘ Garibaldi,’ 


‘vol. xi, p. 467 (a) :— 
| Calling at Telamone to embark arms and 
money he (Garibaldi) reached Marsala on 
| 1ith May, and landed under protection of the 
| British vessels “‘ Intrepid” and “* Argus.” 


_ At the time this belief was prevalent in 
Italy, but apparently it had no foundation 
in fact, even though, strange to say, it was 
to some extent shared by Garibaldi himself. 
But, as against this, there is the weighty 
judgment of Mr. G. M. Trevelyan, whose 
well-known work, ‘Garibaldi and th- 
Thousand,’ is generally accepted as the most 
‘careful and fully documented history of 
Garibaldi’s great adventure that has yet 
appeared. On the matter in dispute Mr. 
Trevelyan writes thus: 
| The British colony in the baglii of Marsala, 
alarmed at finding themselves deprived of their 
arms by a government politically hostile, amid 
a popalstion socially untrustworthy, appealed 
| for the protection of their own country. For 
‘this reason, and not, as was afterwards 
averred, out of collusion with Garibaldi, 
H.M.S. Intrepid and Argus were detached from 
the squadron at Palerno at nightfall on May 
10, and arrived at Marsala at ten on the fol- 
| lowing morning, about three hours in advance 
of the Piemonte and Lombardo. . . . . The 
British officers anchored their ships well out- 
' side the port, the Argus two or three miles out, 
and the Intrepid nearer in shore, but still 
| “three quarters of a mile to a mile from the 
| lighthouse at the end of the mole.” From 
these exterior positions they did not move dur- 
| ing the exciting events that followed, and con- 
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sequently offered not the slightest physical 
impediment to any operations which the 
Neapolitans wished or could have wished to 
carry out. (“Garibaldi and the Thousand,” 
pp. 232, 233: ed. 1909). 


It would be interesting to know whether 
any fresh light has been shed on the matter 
since the publication of Mr. Trevelyan’s 

Azex, LEEPER. 

South Yarra, Melbourne. 


Simson Descenpants.—With a view to 
augmenting my Simson genealogical tree, I 
seek the names of the wives and children 
(and any other details) of the sons of the 
following Simsons :— 


1. Rev. Richard Symsone, minister of 
Sprouston, born 1583, died 1656. He mar- 
ried, and had with others, a son: 

Robert Simson, Collector of Mid-Lothian. 

2. Rev, Adam Simson, minister of New 
Abbey, born 1594, died June, 1642, He 
married 16 Jan., 1618, Margaret “Spens, 
and had, with others, a son: 

John Simson, born 16 Sept., 1629. 

5. Rev. James Simson, minister of 
Airth, 1650. He married Elspeth, dau. of 
Andrew Home, of Prenderguest, and had, 
with other issue, a son: 


Richard Simson, served heir to his grand- 


father, 11 Aug., 1694. 

4. Rev. Gilbert Simson, minister of 
Kingsbarns, 1678, born about 1648, died 
8 May, 1700. He married Jean Durham 
(who died 26 Feb., 1730), and had issue: 

(a) Alexander Simson, writer, Edinburgh, 

served heir, 1710. (b) Gilbert. (c) 
William. (d) James, 

5. Rev. John Simson, minister of Yet- 
holm, died 2 March, 1723, aged 56. He 
married 10 June, 1696, Anna Baxter, in the 
parish of Liberton, and had issue, a son: 

Andrew Simson. 

6. Rev. James Simpson, minister of Wil- 
ton, Jedburgh. Born 1708, died 21 August, 


1771. He married 1 April, 1743, Anne) 
Cranstoune, and had a son: 

James Simpson, of Teviotbank, 

7. Rev. James Simson, minister of 


Drummelzier, 1683. He married 12 Nov., 
1674, Elizabeth Seton, and had two sons: 
(a) James Simson, maltman in Glasgow, 
1722. (b) John Simson. cordinor 
Glasgow, 1722. 


8. Rev. Andrew Simson, minister of | 


in | 


'Kirkinner, born 1638, died 1712. He mar- 
ried Jane Inglis, and had issue: 

(a) Alexander Simson. (b) David Sim- 
son. (c) Mathias Simson, Rector of 
Moorby, and Canon of Lincoln, 

9. Rev. Dugdale Simson, minister of Apple- 
garth, 1694, died 23 May, 1704. He mar 
ried in January, 1698, a daughter of Alex. 
Hutcheson, one of the ministers of — the 
Canongate. What were the names of his 
sons ? 

JaMeEs SETON-ANDERSON. 

Srtmson Famity or Bonatry CoLinton.— 
Has the pedigree of this family been com- 
piled, and who is the present representa- 
tive of the family ? 

I have a note that John Simsone was 
tenant of Bonaley in 1705 and 1906, also a 
note that David Simson of Bonaley (born 
25 Sept., 1826, died 21 July, 1891), of H.M. 
Bengal Civil Service, married in Edinburgh, 
Elizabeth, —— (born 4 Sept., 1838, died 21 
April, 1918), and had issue:—Henry Sim- 
son (born 28 July, 1869, died 15 August, 
1894), Lieut. Durham Light Infantry; and 
| Elizabeth Simson (born 24 January, 1871, 
| died 8 Sept., 1902). 
| Any information regarding the children 
grandchildren of John Simson, of 
_Bonaley, will be esteemed. 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 

39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 

Hotman Famity or Devonsuire. —I 
should be glad to know what crest the Hol- 
man family of Devon were entitled to bear: 
Arms were granted to thein in June, 1608, 
which were, vert, a chevron argent, futté 
'de sang between three pheons or. Their 
| pedigree does not appear in the Visitation 
'of Devon, 1620 (Harleian Society’s Publica- 
tions), but the above Arms are given in 
| Burke’s ‘ General Armory.’ without a crest, 
and the name of Holman does not appear 
in Fairbairn’s ‘ Crests,’ latest edition, 1905. 

Lronarp Price. 

Tuomas 8.J. (p. 1788).—Fr. T. J. 
Campbell, 8.J., in his ‘The Jesuits, 1534 
1921,’ at p. 772, states, on the authority of 


|Marshall, that ‘‘ England had the honour 
‘of giving a martyr to Corea, the English 
Jesuit, Thomas King, who died there in 
1788, that is fifteen years after the Suppres 
ision.” adds that ‘‘ unfortunately the 
name ‘ King’ does not appear in Foley's 
Records.’’? He does not mention any 
Marshall among the ‘‘ Works consulted ” by 
him; but presumably the reference is to 
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Thomas William Marshall (1818-1877), as to 
whom see the ‘D. N. B.,’ and whose 3 
volumes of * Christian Missions ’’ were pub- 
lished in London in 1862, There is no men- 
tion of Thomas King in the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica’ or the ‘Catholic Encyclopedia.’ 

Can any correspondent acquainted with 
the history of Korea throw any light on 
him ? 

Joun B. Watnewricur. 


Wren’s House, Bankstpr.—There is a 
tradition that the great architect lodged at 
Bankside while building St. Paul’s. Does 
the house still exist, or is the exact site of 
it known, 


J. ARpDAGH. 
RicwarD Parry; Bishop of St. Asaph. 
According to the ‘D. N. B.’ xliii. 382, 


Parry ‘“‘ married about 1598, Gwen, daugh- 
ter of John ap Rhys Wyn of Liwyn Yn.” 
Can any correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ supply 
me with the actual date and place of this 


marriage ? 
G. F. R. B. 


Grerarp PEETERS.—A_ short account of 
this author, who is said to have flourished 
1582-1592, is given in the ‘D. N. B.’ xliv. 
233. But the dates of his birth and death 
are not given, and there are no particulars 
of his parentage. Can any correspondent of 
‘N. & Q.’ supply the information ? 

G, F. R. B. 


Snarts AND Cream Ratstinc.—The under- 
mentioned is an extract from an article by 


A. M. Y., on ‘ Curiosities of Angling,’ in| 


The Observer for 20 Jan., 1924: 


We gather a spur of rush—a colony of water 
snails is engaged in sitting furiously still— 
which, by the by, reminds me that deep in 
the country is a belief that snails found in 
damp ditches are infallible for converting milk 
into cream. How this belief crept into Britain 
is not clear. Perhaps it was from our Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors, who, in asserting snails had 
no sex, maintained they held the most 
nourishing elements of both. It may have 
been from the Romans, who considered them 
such luxuries that they bred them as big as an 
emu’s egg. To make the cream rise—please do 
not think I am any relation to that wily old 
Doone who, under the pretence of “‘ making the 
cream rise,’ stole poor Lorna’s necklace—, 
you must search the water-side and runnels for 
snails in the rise of the sun; you must pick 
the fattest and juicyist, and, crushing them 
in a linen bag or piece of muslin, squeeze the 
Juice into the milk. If the cream doesn’t rise— 
I guess the temper of the consumer will. 


I shall be glad of any information or 
references in respect to the belief that the 
juice of crushed snails added to milk will 
convert same into cream. 

R. Hepcer Wattace. 


Tue Gap.—In the Cambridge edition of 
the ‘ Journal’ of George Fox, vol. i. p. 361, 
we read: 

When Margaret Fell went to London Justice 
Porter vapored yt hee would goe and meete 
in ye gappe. 

Is there a place known as The Gap? 
Mrs, Fell was going from Furness in N. 
Lincs., and Porter, presumably, from Lan- 
caster. 

Norman PEnnNeY. 
5a, Milburn Road, Bournemouth. 


AvutHor WANTED: 1. Who wrote: 
Good gracious, Felicia! 
Good gracious, Felicia! 
Fie! Fie! Felicia! 
If only you had known! 
Would you have made such friends of those 
Who let you so deep down? 
Fie! Fie! Felicia! 
But 2 all is well at last. 
And everybody knows to day 
The whole thing’s wholly past! 
Ah! All is well. 
Carew MILpMaAy. 
2. I would be grateful to any contributor to. 
‘Notes & Queries’ who could tell me the 
author of the following words, and where they 
are to be found: 
“Peace, eternal Peace.’ 
Cc. B. 


Replies. 
MUMMERS’ PLAY. 
(cxlvi. 135, 199). 


No one who is interested in the Mummers’ 
Play can afford to neglect the volumes of 


THE 


|°N. & Q..’ which contain some versions of 


it, besides fragments and references to other 
sources. A complete bibliography of the 
Mummers’ Play would be interesting, but 
it would not be easy to compile, as_ frag- 


ments of it are to be found in many books 


of reminiscences, diaries, etc., where they 
might escape notice. Mr, Tiddy’s book, 
‘The Mummers’ Play,’ 1923, curiously 
enough, contains no reference to ‘N. & Q.’ 


| that I can find, though one of his most 


| 


| 


valuabie versions (the Cornish play, p. 148) 
had already been contributed to your pages 


(ON. & 12 S. i. 390). 
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There seems to be a general idea that the 
Mummers’ play has long been a thing of 
the past, which few persons now alive could 
have been privileged to see. As a matter 
of fact, it survived down to the time of the 
War, and is not extinct yet. It was prob- 
ably performed in a far larger number of 
places than is generally believed: indeed, it 
was often unknown to residents in the very 
villages where it was frequently acted. The 
Mummers had a large district to travel, and 
only a limited number of nights at their 
disposal, and they had no intention of wast- 
ing time in visiting houses where they were 
not sure of generous support. The play has 
been performed in the district in which I 


live ever since I can remember; but there | 


are residents here (many of the gentry and 
most of the cottagers) who not only have 
never seen the performances, but know 
nothing about them, 

Without doubt Myr. Tiddy’s book will be 


of the greatest value as a_ collection of | 
material. The more versions of the play that | 
there are in print, the easier will be the. 
task of comparing and collating: and on | 


this account I am emboldened to send you 
two versions from this district of North 
Hampshire. One of these is from the parish 
of Burghclere. Now Mr. Tidy (pp. 185-191) 


gives two versions of the play which he 
obtained in Burghclere; and I am inclined | 


to think that he, or his informant, has got 
the two confused. I may claim to be in a 
position to give an opinion, as I have lived in 
Burghclere or the next parish of Highclere 
since 1869, and have probably seen every 


performance of the Mummers’ play that has | 
been given in this district from that date | 


to the present year. Mr, ‘Tiddy’s first ver- 
‘sion (p. 185), he says, was introduced from 


Dorsetshire and was first acted at Burgh- | 


clere in 1908. The second version (p. 189) 
was ‘‘ found in a box.” first version, 
however, is practically identical with that 
which I have always seen acted, in which 
the comic Doctor is called Peter Lamb, The 


other version, with Jack Viney, has never | 


been acted in this district to my recollec- 
tion. Therefore I think that that must be 


the version which was brought from Dorset- | 


himself, his recollection of the other parts 
| was often very sketchy. The number of 
| characters, too, varied according to the num. 
ber of men in the Company. 1 remember 
once a _ character introduced himself :-- 
‘“Here comes I, Compliments of the 
Season ’’—a part which must, I suppose, 
have been made up for the occasion. And 
it is evident that two characters have some- 
times been run together, probably because at 
one time there were not enough actors for 
all the parts. Thus we find Tall and Smart 
saying that he is likewise Cutting Star. 
Similarly I think that the part of Father 
| Christmas must have been combined with 
‘that of The Red Morocco King, or some 
other Eastern potentate: for it can never 
| have been intended for Father Christmas 
| really to be the father of The Turkish 
| Knight. 
| 


Those who are interested in estimating 
the value of tradition may find it instruc: 
tive to collate my Burghclere version with Mr. 
Tiddy’s. Mine was taken down from the 
dictation of Mr. May, who was one of the 
very same company in which Mr, Tiddy’s 
informant acted, and the two versions are 
supposed to be identical. 


Mummers’ Ptay. 


[As performed by Burghclere Mummers.] 
Taken down from Mr. May, December 7, 1920. 


| Father Christmas : 


Here comes I, old Father Christmas, welcome 
or welcome not, ; 

I hope old Father Christmas will never be 
torgot. 

Christmas comes but once a year 

And when it comes it brings good cheer, 

Reast beef, plum pudding, strong ale, mince 


ie, 

Who Fikes that any better than J? 

Now in this room there shall be shown 

The most dreadful battle that ever was 
known, ; 

Between King George and the Turkish 
Knight, 

I took my travels abroad all nations for to 

Make room, gentlemen, room I pray 

To see this wonderful display. 


[Enter King George.] 
King George : 
Here comes I, King George, a man of courage 


every year. 


shire about 1908, but I feel pretty sure that | ; 
| ousand pounds in gold. 
The Play always varied in some details; 44 was 1 that-fought tg fiery dragon and 


The actors depended largely | brought it to a slaughter, 


upon their memories for the text of the And by those noble deeds I won the King 0 
play, and though an actor could generally ig 
remember a part which he had ever taken ‘ 


ypt’s daughter. 
{Enter Turkish Knight.] 
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Turkish Knight : 


Hold hs King George, thou talk’st very 
old, 

Like some other little man, I’ve been told. 

Draw thy sword and fight, or draw thy 
purse and pay, 

For satisfaction I will have from thee before 
thou goest away. 


King George: 


Satisfaction! Satisfaction! No satisfaction 


at all— 
I’ll battle thee to see who on this ground | 


shall fall. 
Turkish Knight: 


A battle, a battle to thee I pray 
To see who on this ground shall lay. 


[Battle ensues. Turkish Knight is wounded.] 
Father Christmas : 
King George! King George! what hast thou 
one 


Thou hast killed or wounded my only son. 
King George: 

Well father, he forced the battle on me. 
Father Christmas: 


Is there a doctor to be found 
Who can cure my son who lies wounded and 
bleeding on the ground? 


{Enter Page.] 


Page (or King George if there is no boy): 


Yes, father, there is a doctor to be found 
Who can cure thy son who lies wounded 
and bleeding on the ground. 


Father Christmas: What’s his name? 

Page: Peter Lamb. 

Father Christmas: Bring him in. 
{Enter Doctor.] 


Doctor: Tl let you to know my name is not 
Peter Lamb. I am Doctor Lamb. 


Father Christmas: Well, doctor; what canst 


thou do? 
Doctor : 
I can cure the itch, the stitch, the palsy and 
the gout, 
All the pains within, and all the pains 
without, 


Bring me an old woman four score years and 
en: 
If she has not a tooth in her head, I[’ll bring 
her round young again. 
Father Christmas : 


Well, if thou canst do all these things, 
Thou art a clever doctor. 


Yes, father; what I say I can do, I 
can do. 


Father Christmas: What is thy fee? 
Doctor; A thousand guineas is my fee. 


Doctor : 


Father Christmas: A long price! but if thou 
canst do all these things, | am willing to 
pay. If not, off comes thy head. 


Doctor (opens bag): I have a little bottle by 
my side, which is called the Golden Foster 
Drops. One drop of this to this man’s 
tongue, and another to the crown of his 
head, wiil bring him to life again. 


[King George assists Turkish Knight to rise.] 


Father Christmas: Well, Doctor, thou hast 
done thy work well; here is thy fee. 


Doctor: Yes, Father: I am not like these 
Roman doctors: what I say L can do,-I do. 


Mr. May could not remember the words of 
old Grenadier, nor ee Star, who now 
enter. 


They fight: neither wins; Father Christmas 
calls the fight off.] 


Father Christmas: Time, gentlemen; you are 
both too bold to slay. 


[They shake hands]. 


{Enter Johnny Jack.] 
Johnny Jack: 


Here comes I, little Johnny Jack, 

With my wife and family on my back. 

For out of 12 I’ve got but five— 

And all the rest was starved alive. 

Roast beet, plum pudding, strong ale, and 
mince pies, 

Who likes that any better than Father 
Christmas and [? 

But who gets less than I? 

[Enter girl, laughing and jumping.] 

Here comes I that ain’t been it, 

With my big head and little wit. 

-' head’s so big, my wit’s so small, 

I brought my fiddle to please you all. 

All fine silks and pretty laces— 

Now then dancers, take your places, 


[They dance. ] 
Enter P.C. 68: 


I am a noble bobby, 
My number’s sixty-three. 
If I don’t love my Sarah, 
Then you shall plainly see. 
I meet her down the area 

Each night at half-past nine, 
She feeds me up and fusses me 

With rabbit pie so fine. 

G, EB. A; 


Buottinc Paper: a Dickens Query 
(cxlvi. 399, 422). — SprerreND inquired in 
°N. & Q.’ 1 S. viii. 104: 

When did blotting paper first come into use? 
Carlyle, in this ‘ Life of Cromwell,” twice 
repeats that it was not known in those days. 
Is this not a mistake? I have a piece which I 
am able to refer to 1670. 

J.B. replied, p. 185, that Carlyle was 
mistaken and that he'had seen pieces of 


| 
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blotting paper among MSS. of the time of 
Charles I. J. B. adds: 

I can however establish its existence at a 
rather earlier date than 1670. In an “ Account 
of Stationery Supplied to the Receipt of the 
Exchequer and the Treasury, 1666-1668,”’ occurs 
several entries of “one quire of blotting 
paper,” and “two quires of blotting,” &c. 

in Townsend’s ‘ Preparation to Pleading,’ 
London, 1675, occurs the passage: 

Let the dusting or sanding of presidents in 
books be avoided, rather using fine brown paper 
‘to prevent blotting. 

enquired : 

When did absorbent material now calied 
‘blotting paper, first come into use? 

This remained unanswered. 

Fuller (circ. 1655) says: 

Paper participate in some sort of the char- 
acters of the countrymen which make it. The 
Dutch thick, corpulent and gross, not to say 
sometimes also charta bibula, sucking up the 
ink with the sponginess thereof. 

Harry Quilter, in his ‘ What’s What,’ 
1902, mentions that some few sheets are 
said to have been found in old fourteenth 
century account books, which shows that 
blotting paper was not unknown even them. 

H. Prosser CHANTER. 

Whetstone, Middlesex. 

Blotting paper was invented long before 
1780. It is mentioned under the year 1465, 
according to Sir E, Maunde Thompson, in 
his article on ‘“‘ Paper (Early History)’’ in 
the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ (11th ed.), 
““ It was a coarse grey, unsized paper, frag- 
ments of which have been found among the 
leaves of fifteenth century accounts, where 
it had been left after being used for blot- 
ting.” 

The earliest example of the word which 
the ‘Oxford Dictionary ’ 
“Horman, Vulg.,” i.e. from the ‘ Vul- 
garia of William Horman, Vice-Provost of 
Eton, who died at an advanced age in 1535. 
‘The book was published in 1519. 

As sand continued in use after the inven- 
tion of blotting paper, the question remains, 
Which of these two absorbents would have 
been more probably used in 1780, under the 
circumstances described by Dickens? 

Epwarp BEnsty. 

John Brinsley, the famous Puritan divine 
and schoolmaster of Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
wrote in his Ludus Literarius, ‘‘ Each to 


GRIME 


have a blotting paper to keep their books 
from soyling or marring vnder their hands.’ 
‘The ZLudus was first published in 1612, a 


quotes is from. 


century and a quarter before the era of ‘A 
Taie of Two Cities.’ 
OswaLp Hunter 
If Mr. Lucas had consulted the ‘ N.E.D,’ 


he would have found that ‘‘blottynge papyr” 


was invented before 1519, was apparently 
in very general use in 1612, and was in 
common use in 1755, so that Dickens was 
not in error in alluding to its use in 1780. 
The quotations given are from William Hor- 
man’s ‘ Vulgaria,’ 80b, John  Brinsley’s 
Lud. Lit. 29, and from Mauduit, in Philo- 
suphical Transactions, xlix, 207. 


HarMATOPEGOS. 
Pratt Famity (cxlvi. 382).—Dr. Hey- 
leyn’s ‘Help to English History,’ 1773, 


gives amongst the ‘‘ Barons of England,” 
p. 414: 

5. George IIT, 1764. Charles Pratt, Lord 
Chief Justice of the common pleas, was created 
lord Camden, baron Camden of Camden Place, 
in the county of Kent; lately Lord Chancellor. 

Arms: S. on a Fess between 3 Elephants’ 
Heads erased Ar. as many mullets of the Ist. 

In Rendcombe Church, Gloucester, 
amongst the quarterings of Berkeley on a 
monument I found: ? a fess? between 3 
elephants’ heads? Bigland, in his ‘ Glouces- 
tershire,’ gives the arms of some of these, 
but not that particular quartering. Pos- 
sibly an oversight. 

Another family of Pratt, bearing, 
Argent on a chevron sakle 3 mascles of the 
field, between 3 pellets on each a martlet— 
are fairly common among armorial bearings 
in this part of England. 

A. F. Smita, 
Wilts Arch. Society. 


Eart or 
(exlvi. 383, 422).—The following extract 
from Dr. Heyleyn’s ‘Help to English His- 
tory,’ 1773, p. 164, may be of interest to 
G. F. R. B.: 

Earls of Bath.—1742. William Pulteney, esq. 
was created baron of Heydon, in Yorks; vis- 
count Pulteney, of Wrington, in Somerset, and 
earl of Bath, July the 14th, 16 George IL. 
William his only son, member for Westminster, 
died at Madrid, Feb. 16, 1763, unmarried; and 
he died July 7, 1764, S.P. He married Anna- 
Maria, daughter of John Gumley, esq. 

Pulteney, Arg., a Fess dancette, gules, in 
chief, 3 leopards faces Sab. 

Gumley.—Ermine on a bend engrailed gu, 
between 3 Fleurdelis, az, as many Escallops Or 

This is the only reference to the Pulteney 
family I can find. 

A, F. Situ, 


Wilts Arch. Society. 
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“Big (cxlvi. 397).—According to 
Timbs’s ‘ Curiosities of London,’ the first 
“Big Ben”’ was cracked in the sounding at 
Westminster, before it was attempted to be 
raised. It was then broken up and recast 
Whitechapel, raised 
Nov. 18. 1858, and named ‘‘ St. Stephen.’’ 
This substitute also cracked after a time, 
hut was patched up and is still in use. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


See ‘Bells of the Church,’ a supplement 
io‘ The Church Bells of Devon,’ by the Rev. 
H. T. Ellacombe, Exeter, 1872, pp. 390-3. 
This gives an account of the casting and 
cracking of the first bell, named after Sir 
benjamin Hall, the head of the Board of 
Works, and also of the casting and crack- 
ing of the second bell, “an attempt being 
made to call it S. Stephen; but the nomen 
jorrendum has prevailed.” 

In my ‘Bell Scrap-book’ I have several 
cuttings from newspapers about the ‘two 
“Big Bens’’ and their cracks. Unfortun- 
ately some have neither the names nor the 
dates of the papers; others are from the 
Illustrated London News, 1856 [the first bell] ; 
there is also an illustration of the cracked 
bell, with arms legs and face, with straw 
on its head and in its hands. 

A, 


“Big Ben’’ was so called after Sir Ben- 
jamin Hall, Chief Commissioner of Works, 


1856. 
Muriet Scorr. 


“Snop’”? (13 8S. i. 390, 457, 498).—The 
following amusing incident extracted from 
“Strother’s Journal—Written by a Trades- 
man of York and Hull, 1784-1785,”’ edited 
by the Rev. Cesar Caine (1912) may please 
readers and, incidentally, show how the 
word ‘‘snob’’ was used in the East Riding 
of Yorkshire during the closing years of the 
eighteenth century. 

Tuesday, January 18fh (1785).— One Simon 
Mathers, of Scarborough, had seven shillings 
owing to him by a translator, and every time 
Mathers met the snob he was sure to dun him, 
for the debt had been a long time standing. 
At length, meeting snob, who was in an ale- 
arene playing at cards, he demanded the seven 
shillings. 

Z ven shillings,” said snob, “ why I’ve but 
twe shillings, which I will pay you, and I’ll 
sing you a song for the rest!” 

“Well,” said Mathers, “ If you will sing me 
a song that will please me, I will forgive you 


the remaining debt,” for Mathers designed not 
to be pleased until the remaining five shillings 


were paid to him. 


** Now for the song,” quoth snob. 
I owed Simon Mathers seven shillings, 
And I’ve paid him two of the best! 
T’ll put my hand in my pocket 
And pay Simon Mathers the rest! 

“That’s the song I want!” said Simon 
Mathers, in a rapture. 

“ Gentlemen!” quoth the snob, “ye are all 
witnesses I have sung a song that pleased him. 
Now, Mathers, the debt is paid!” 

It will be observed that in this narrative 
“translator ’’ and ‘‘snob”’ are both used to 
indicate a cobbler. 

The manuscript of Strother’s Journal 
forms No, 2479 in the Egerton Collection in 
the British Museum. H. Askew. 


THe ConstiturNncy (1661-1679) or Epwarp 
SEYMOUR, SPEAKER OF THE HousE oF Com- 
mons (cxlvi. 594).—In Manning’s ‘ Lives of 
the Speakers,’ 1851, occurs the passage: 
‘*Sir Edward Seymour, having been elected 
one of the Knights of the shire for the 
County of Wilts, was chosen Speaker of the 
House of Commons on the 24th of King 
Charles II, a.p. 1672, upon the retirement 
of Sir Job Charlton.’’ In the County index 
of the same work, Seymour’s constituency is 
entered as ‘‘ Hindon.*’ Dasent’s ‘ The 
Speakers of the House of Commons,’ p. 388, 
gives ‘‘ Totnes’? as the constituency. In 
Returns of Members of Parliament, 1. 522, 
Sir Edward Seymour, Bart., is given as 
returned on the 15th April, 1661, for Totnes 
borough, and again in the next Parliament 
for the borough, on 14 Feb., 1678, and 
27 Aug., 1679. It wouid appear that Mr. 
Dasent has succeeded in locating the con- 
stituency of the most arrogant Speaker on 
record, H. Prosser CHANTER. 


LamBetH SurNAME (cxlvi, 398).—In H. B. 
Wheatley’s edition of Pepy’s ‘ Diary,’ vol. 
ii. p. 264, under the date of June 23, 1662, 
we read of Pepy’s ‘‘ meeting with Frank 
Moore, my Lord Lambeth’s man formerly.” 
There is no entry under Lord Lambeth in 
the index, but ii. 264 is given as a refer- 
ence under ‘‘ Lambert (Maj.-Gen. John), 
called Lord Lambert,’’ and under ‘‘ Moore 
(Frank), Lord Lambert’s man.”” The index 
was not compiled by Mr. Wheatley, but 
only supervised by him. In the Globe edi- 
tion, edited by Professor Gregory Smith, p.: 
134, col. 2, the reading is ‘‘my Lord Lam- 
bert’s man.”? Is not Lambeth in Wheat- 
ley’s edition an error for Lambert? 

Epwarp BEnsty. 
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MEMORIALS OF CHATTERTON (cxlvi. 396, 
s.v. ‘Memorabilia of the Moment’). — 
Other memorials in Brixton of Chatterton 
or his family consist of MSS. of the poet in 
the Museum, Art Gallery, and Public 
Library, and a monument and gravestone. 

The monument was subscribed for in 1840, 
and finally placed in the north-east and 
unconsecrated part of the churchyard, where 
it still is. From the top of the column, 
Chatterton looks across at the parish hall 
now built to his memory on the site of his 
old school. One of the four panels of this 
column contains part of the beautiful lines 
by Coleridge on Chatterton. 

The flat gravestone to members of his 
femily is on the south side of the church- 
yard, within the railings. It has no pro- 
tection from careless feet. 

However, the poet’s bones are secure, for 
no man knows where they rest—whether 
still in the site of Shoe Lane workhouse 
graveyard, now covered by Farringdon 
Avenue; or at Ilford, where the remains of 
nearly 12,000 bodies were sent when part of 
St. Andrew’s churchyard was demolished 
for the Holborn Viaduct, which was opened 
in 1869. A few of the names of the bodies 
removed aire recorded in the books of the 
Cemetery Superintendent’s Office, at Ilford, 
but needless to say, Chatterton’s name is 
not there. 

In memory of 
Thomas Chatterton, 
school master who died 
7th August 1752 aged 39 years. 
Also Thomas Newton son in law 
of the above who died 29th. Septr. 
1785 aged 40 years 
Also 2 of his sons and 1 daughter 
Also Sarah Chatterton widow 
of the above Thos. Chatterton 
who died 25th Decr. 1791 
aged 60 years. 


Also Mary Newton, widow of the 
above Thos. Newton who died 
8rd February 1804 aged 53 years. 
Also Mary pH Newton spinster 
daughter of the above Thomas 
and Mary Newton who died 7th 
September 1807 aged 24 years. 


The original tombstone having 
fallen into decay was thus 

replaced Anno Domini MDCCCLIITI. 
Sholto Vere Hare, 
William Henry Edwards, 

Churchwardens, 
George Jones, fecit. 
Brixton. 


W. Wricurt. 


Rosert Naxes, 383,419), 
—According to a pedigree in the possession 
of the late Vice-Admiral Sir George Strong 
Nares, K.C.B.,  F.R.S., Arctic explorer, 
James Nares, Mus, Doc., 1715-1783, m. 1748, 
Miss Jane Pease, their son Robert, the 
philologist, being b. 9 June, 1753 at York. 
He m. Elizabeth, dau, of the Rev. Samuel 
Smith, D.D., Headmaster of Westminster. 
Chester’s ‘ Westminster Abbey Registers’ 
says that this Elizabeth, Robert’s third wife, 
was m, 14 May, 1800, at St. George’s, 
Bloomsbury, and was bur. 21 May, 1853, at 
Heavitree, Devon; and that Robert Nares, 
who d. 25 March, 1829, was bur. at St. 
George’s, Bloomsbury. 

Henry Curtis. 


Frexpson Famity (cxlvi. 362).—Samuel 
Dolphin and Hannah Fieldson, both of 
Eagle Hall, were married at North Scarle, 
Lincs., 30 Nov., 1790. Robert Fieldson, of 
Wadington, married Susanna Lastland, at 
Carlton-le-Moorland, Lincs., 13 March, 
1718. 

H. &G, Harrison. 


Tuomas LLEWELYN (cxlvi. 399).—A Bap- 
tist minister, born about 1720, at Penalltau 
isaf, in the parish of Gelligaer, Glamorgan- 
shire. He was brought up as a tailor until 
he was about 20 years of age, when he 
entered a collegiate school at Pontypool, 
Monmouthshire, in order to qualify himself 
for a Baptist minister, and from where he 
went to Bristol College. He was presented 
with the degree of M.A., and afterwards 
with that of M.D., by the Aberdeen Uni- 
versity. In 1776 Llewelyn took a prominent 
part in the establishment of a Baptist mis- 
sion for North Wales. He is supposed to 
have died in August, 1793, and was buried 
in Bunhill Fields, in the same grave, accord- 
ing to a family tradition, as Isaac Watts. 
For further particulars see | N. BS 
Rowland’s ‘Eminent Welshmen,’ p. 111; 
and Roberts’s ‘ Eminent Welshmen,’ p. 31/7. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Watrer Besant (cxlvi, 270).—In 1889 
Besant published a volume of stories under 
the title ‘To call her mine,’ etc. The 
scene of the story ‘To call her mine’ is 
laid in the Dartmoor village of Manaton, 
disguised under the name of the Exmoor 
village of Challacombe. There was a second 
edition in 1891. 
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Lewis (cxlvi. 398).—My statement 
that Sir Robert Coles’s father, William 
Cole, was ‘“‘a cousin of the Enniskillen 
family,’ was derived from a note on Sir 
Robert on p, 544, of Lord Belmore’s ‘ Par- 
liamentary Memoirs of Fermanagh and 
Tyrone.’ This shows that Thomas Cole 
married Elizabeth Hargrave, and had a 
family, two of his sons being Emanuel 
(father of Sir William, of Enniskillen, 
ancestor of the Earls of Inniskillen), and 
William. This William, the eldest son of 
Thomas, had a son William, who married 
Elizabeth, dau. of Nathaniel Deards, of Lon- 
don, silkman, and had seven sons, who are 
duly entered in the great family pedigree at 
Florence Court. Lord Belmore tells us that 
Mr. James Edwin- Cole, who printed a 


| genealogy of the Cole family in 1867, stated 


that Robert, the youngest of those seven 
sons, was the future Sir Robert of Bally- 
mackey. 

The fact that Sir Robert, though domi- 
ciled in Tipperary, was (with Michael Cole 
as a colleague), M.P. for Enniskillen in 
1661, makes it pretty certain that he wasa 
relative of the ruling family there. Arch- 
dall’s Lodge’s Peerage of Ireland, 1789, vol. 
vi. pp. 37-52, gives a great deal about the 
early Coles in England. 

H. B. Swanzy. 


Notes on Books. 


The Survey of London. Vol. IX, The Parish 
of St. Helen, Bishopsgate (Part 1). By 
Minnie Reddan and Alfred W. Clapham, 
F.S.A. (Batsford for the London County 
Council. £2 2s. net). 


Tue ninth volume of the Survey of London is 
the first of these publications to deal with a 
portion of the City itseli, and, as Mr. Clapham 
claims, its position in the series is easily 
justified. St. Helen’s Church, on account of 
its monuments, if not from its architecture, 
is easily the first of the ancient churches of 
the City, while to the interest of being one oi 
the old Parish Foundations of London, it 
adds that of a rich Benedictine nunnery, where 
for three hundred years the daughters of the 
merchant princes took the veil. 


The Church of St. Helen, according to Miss 
dan, who is responsible for the historical 
nang of the work, was probably founded 
fore the Conquest, though of this there is 


no proof. The first mention of it is in the 


middle of the twelfth century, when it is found 
under the jurisdiction of Sf. Paul’s Cathedral. 


Early in the following century the Priory was 
founded here by a London goldsmith, William 
son of William Goldsmith; and throughout 
its long history down to the Dissolution, it 
remained closely associated with the religious 
life of the City. Nearly all its benefactors 
were London citizens and merchants, and the 
convent was most probably recruited mainly 
from London homes and families. One of 
the prioresses belonged to the important City 
family of Basing, while the name of another, 
Margery of Honeylane, proves her a native 
of the City. 


Among the scanty records of the early life 
of the Priory, a few events stand out more 
interesting than the rest. Thus on May 4th, 
1285, we read that Edward I went on foot with 
a company of nobles and bishops to present 
to the nuns of St. Helen’s the Holy Cross 
called ‘* Neit,” apparently a piece of the True 
Cross which he had found in Wales. And 
we catch several intimate glimpses of the life 
of the nuns. They never went outside the 
nunnery walls except on the election of a 
prioress, when they were allowed to accompany 


| her to visit their friends for the three days 
| tollowing. 


They seem, however, to have been 
inclined to frivolity. A set of inquiries and 
injunctions for a visitation of St. Helen’s in 
the fourteenth century enjoins upon them the 
necessity for abstaining trom kissing secular 
persons, a custom to which they had hitherto 
been too prone, and directs that the prioress 
is to give up little dogs and to be content 
with one or two. Ordinances issued by Kent- 
wood, Dean of St. Paul’s, after a visitation in 
the following century, include the torbiddin; 

of dancing and revelling in the Priory excep 

at Christmas and other proper times of recrea- 
tion, and the provision of a door at the nun’s 
quire so that strangers could not look at them. 
“There was much coming in and going out 
at unlawful times.” 


The house was surrendered on November 25, 
1538, and the nuns’ church together with. the 
rest of the Priory buildings was granted in 
1542 to Sir Richard Williams alias Cromwell 
(Williams, as a correspondent reminded us at 
p. 397 supra, was tlie true family name of 
the Protector’s line). The Leathersellers’ 
Company acquired their property in St. Helen’s 
in 1543 and with it the nuns’ quire, and here 
stands their Hall, another link between St. 
Helen’s and the life of the City. A careful 
account is given of the architecture of the 
church, from which it emerges that it was 
ronsiderably extended westward after the 
twelfth century, a thirteenth century buttress 
on the south wall hiding the junction of tha 
new work. All these points as well as a 
description of the brasses and monuments— 
the most notable are those of Sir John Crosby 
and Sir Thomas Gresham, both benefactors of 
St. Helen’s—the church furniture, the glass— 
there is a good coat of arms of Sir John 
Crosby among the pre-Dissolution glass— 
are illustrated in the many handsome plates 
which are the great feature of these valuable 
surveys. 
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A Guide to the Manuscripts preserved in 
the Public Record Office. By M. S. 
Giuseppi, I'.S.A. Vol. I, Legal Records, &c. 
(H.M. Stationery Office, 12s. 6d. net). 


Tuts guide to the public records in the Record 
Office is largely based on the well-known work 
of Mr. Scargill-Bird, but is arranged on a 
different plan. ‘The first volume of that work, 
published in 1891, was rather a subject-guide 
than a class-guide, the information 
arranged alphabetically under a number o. 

ings. in the third edition, published in 
1908, a more scientific grouping was adopted, 
the records being arranged to some extent 
under the several Courts or Offices from which 
they emanated. The present guide, upon 
which Mr. Giuseppi has been working since 
1914, brings the scientific grouping to its logi- 

conclusion by abandoning the subject 
headings of the earlier guides, and describing 
the records under their class titles, the need 
for a subject guide being met by a much 
fuller index. In many cases, Mr. Scargill- 
Bird’s introductory historical sketches have 
been retained, as well as many of his descrip- 
tions of particular classes of records, with 
such modifications as are necessary from the 
different treatment and the advance in research 
and archive study. This volume (with the 
second volume which is promised) is thus the 
last word is the classification of our national 
records. It will be indispensible to the his- 
torian and research student, and will not 
presumably be superseded. 


Elizabethans. By A. H. Bullen. 
and Hall. 10s. 6d. net). 


Ir is sometimes refreshing to ee from modern 
literary criticism, with its fashion of brilliance 
and dash, to the work of quieter, older, less 
self-conscious critics, at whose feet one may 
sit and learn something. A. H. Bullen, on 
Elizabethan and Restoration literature, is a 
master-critic of this latter kind, whom it is 
well to keep in remembrance. Our most ob- 
vious debt to him is for the re-discovery of 
Thomas Campion; but neither that, nor the 
broad extent of his useful labours in his chosen 
field comes chiefly to occupy one’s mind as 
one enjoys the lectures and papers collected 
here. ‘They are not conspicuously well writ- 
ten—no one will hang in admiration over 
particular sentences or paragraphs in them; 
and they contain no eplgrams, nor any por- 
traiture in vivid strokes. But they take us 
into the companionship, so unobtrusive that 
often ones loses sense of it, of a guide above 
all things competent and safe: as. 
in virtue of so much knowledge; safe, not 
merely in that he judges with balanced judg- 
ment, and avoids excessive or _ eccentric 
enthusiasms, but, far more, in that his love 
for poetry is a thing so steady yet so “ deeply 


(Chapman 


interfused” that it makes the rights atmos- 


phere, the right light by which to see a poet 
truly. We do not think any one in our 
has excelled Bullen in this particular mode of 
love for poetry—unforced and unemphatic, 
but genuinely native to his soul, and there. 
fore strong and clear-eyed. 

The Preface tells us that he had intended 
to re-write and enlarge these papers and print 
them at his Stratford-on-Avon press. We 
have first the address on Drayton given at 
Stratford during the Shakespeare Tercente. 
Celebration in 1916; then lectures deliv 
at Oxford in 1889 on Daniel, Chapman, and 
Dekker; then one on Nicholas Breton, which, 
however, was left fragmentary by the author 
and has been pieced together from MS. notes 
and extracts from an early work now out ot 
print. There follows one, of importance in 
its day, on Thomas Campion, which remains 
as it first was written, and still very much 
worth reading. The following papers, on 
William Bullen, and on Hakewill and Fulke 
Greville are slighter, yet pleasant and profit- 
able. ‘Shakespeare, the Englishman,’ was 
contributed by special request in 1916 to the 
April number of Khaki, a magazine for 
men at the front and prisoners of war. 

It is suggested that students may be glad 
of this volume for purposes of comparison 
between Bullen’s outlook and that of modern 
critics. Several such comparisons readily 
suggest themselves: we will here indicate but 
one, without pretending that it carries the 
most vital distinction. A typical attitude of 
the modern critic towards the people he is 
addressing is challenge, passing frequently into 
reproach. He is superior; he also sounds 
his own separate note in the great chorus 
of brother-critics. These pre-occupations 
materially affect his handling of his topic. 
Bullen knows nothing of them. He talks to 
you about what he knows and likes chiefly for 
its own sake—with no more intent to humble 
you, or to dazzle you with display of his own 
wits than a bank-manager informing you you 
have rather more to your credit than you 
supposed. 


In Tue Press. 


Athlone Pursuivant and Mr. T. U. Sadleir 
antounce the immediate publication (through 
Messrs. Williams and Norgate), of Alumnt 
Dublinenses, 1593-1846’ on the lines 
Foster’s and Venn’s Oxford and Cambridge 
Records. 


Caxton’s Translation of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 
rinted from the manuscript in the Pepysian 
ibrary at Cambridge, is promised for June 

25 by Mr. Basil Blackwell, of Oxford. : 


“The Road,” by Mr. Hilaire Belloc, will be 
ublished this week by Fisher Unwin. 
istorical account of roads as_ instruments 

of progress, from the author of “ The Path 
to Rome,” should be good reading. 


Printed and Published by The Bucks Free 
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